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TRAMPISM. 


Tramps are the pest of modern rural life. They 
are a kind of sequel to the gipsies of the olden 
time. They are a class of beings who, from depra- 
vity or natural imperfections, break away from a 
settled state of life, and depend on begging or 
vagrancy for a loose hap-hazard existence. Travel- 
ling about in ones or twos, they carry no baggage, 
nor, we suppose, do they care about lying in a bed. 
In their ragged, dirty apparel, they rest themselves 
as complacently by the wayside under a hedge, 
as if lolling on a sofa in a comfortable apartment. 
They stand considerably in awe of police-officers, 
whom they view as natural enemies, and they are 
generally on their good behaviour in the neighbour- 
hood of gentlemen’s mansions, for they know that 
pranks in that quarter might speedily have unplea- 
sant consequences. 

Trampism professedly rests on want of work, 
and good-natured folk imagine that it is a plain 
result of bad times. A more correct explanation of 
its origin is a distinct disinclination to work. Vast 
numbers of people, male and female, hate a regular 
course of living. They hate regular hours, regular 
work, regular meals. They hate to be ordered 
to do this or that by masters or mistresses, Punc- 
tuality is their detestation. A rollicking, easy sort 
of life, with liberty to do as they like, is their 
delight. Like the lower animals, they have little 
or no foresight. You might lecture them on idle- 
ness, and the probable misery it would entail. 
All your talk goes for nothing, Under irresistible 
impulses, they will take their chance, And so 
they lose their situations, and go to the bad, the 
men partly by drink, the women partly by love 
of dress and a hatred of regular work. 

Tramps do not take the road all at once, In 
the outset of their vagabond career, they get a 
few days’ work occasionally, but still keep moving 
about ; and being thrown into bad company in 
lodging-houses and elsewhere, after a time they 
unconsciously assume unsettled habits, and pro- 
bably end in becoming confirmed vagrants, The 


habitual tramp is well known by his ragged dirty 


appearance; he is always on the outlook for 
work, while he does not in reality want it. If 
a farmer has the temerity to give a tramp decent 
quarters for the night, the chances are ten to one 
that the ‘ jolly beggar’ has disappeared before next 
morning, carrying a stray overcoat or umbrella 
along with him. A few years ago, a young tramp 
in a woful plight presented himself at our house 
in the country. He said he was starving, and 
would gladly work in the garden for a shilling a 
day. We gave him the required work, and found 
him accommodation. He kept at work, and 
received his daily shilling for three days. He 
then disappeared, but not without cheating a 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, who had con- 
fidingly given him credit for a pair of new 
shoes. 

We have observed that tramps increase in 
number after any riot that has taken place in a 
populous city distant two days’ journey on faot 
They are in request by the police, and are airing 
themselves by a ramble in the country till the 
search blows over. They know the safe routes, 
where magistrates in small towns are soft, and 
instead of punishing with imprisonment, let misde- 
meanants off with a reprimand, which is of course 
laughed at. The worst class of tramps are always 
most forward, and generally most successful in 
getting alms, They have a plausible story ever 
ready, and with a tact almost like intuition, they 
suit it to the weak side of their auditors. All sorts 
of diseases possible and impossible are laid claim 
to by them ; and the harder the name they give 
to their complaint, the better are their chances of 
getting peeing from simple people. We have 
heard of a certain tramp who, when asked what 
was his complaint, replied with an unpronounce- 
able Welsh word meaning ‘Sheer laziness, and had~ 
made a small fortune by it before being found out. 
Children under such training grow up sly-eyed, 
dirty, and unkempt. They are very successful 
beggars, and are sent into houses for that purpose, 
while their ‘ parents’ skulk a short distance off,* 
but out of sight. 

Many people, especially in country districts, while || 
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they refuse to give money to tramps, give them 
food, which they think cannot, like money, be 
turned into drink. Such persons little know tramps, 
who when seen at night in low lodging-houses in 
our towns and villages, present a spectacle truly 
Bohemian in its character, and who often spend 
in drunkenness and debauchery the earnings of 
the day. The way in which a deaf and dumb 
man can pour out abuse, or a paralytic deliver 
a blow straight from the shoulder, in one of the 
skirmishes constantly occurring in lodging-houses, 
would considerably astonish those who have pitied 
and, as they thought, relieved misfortune in 
giving alms to such persons. The lodging-house 
keeper finds it to his interest to keep pigs; and 
those tramps who have brought in quantities 
of provisions, find in him a ready customer 
at about three-halfpence per pound. The gulli- 
bility of the public especially in respect of women 
and children is marvellous, considering that every 
week the newspapers contain instances of the 
grossest imposture being practised. Two cases 
of imposture have lately come under our notice, 
for the authenticity of which we can vouch. Two 
women stayed for some time in a lodging-house in 
a town in Banffshire. They went out to beg by 
turns, each taking with her a child belonging to one 
of them, As this was found profitable, they dressed 
up a bundle of rags, and wrapping it in a shawl, 
carried it in their arms, pretending it was a sleep- 
ing child, in order to excite the more sympathy 
by seeming to have two children. This went on 
for a considerable time till exposed by the lodging- 
house keeper. In the other case, a ‘sailor,’ who 
said he had lost one arm in fighting his country’s 
battles, exhibited a mutilated stump, receiving 
tangible proofs of the sympathy he excited. Losing 
his discretion, however, one day, by getting the 
worse of drink, ‘Jack’ was taken to the police- 
office, and it was then discovered that the rogue 
was wearing an artificial stump, and that his arm 
was safe below his waistcoat, though a little 
shrunken in size from tight bandaging and want 
of exercise. 

Two things have greatly helped to intensify 
Trampism. The first is the profuse establishment 
of public charities, and the second is the harbourage 
given in the dingy lanes not only in large but in 
small towns. Wherever dwellings are concealed 
from general observation, there the tramp finds a 
refuge, He resembles the animals who like to 
live in dark recesses, whence they issue to find a 
prey. Tramps are ordinarily well acquainted with 
plans for operating on charitable institutions. In 
England, they know all about workhouses and 
relieving officers in the districts in which they make 
their rounds. Just as tourists look out for certain 
hotels, tramps have a preference for certain towns 
‘and workhouses to which to give their patronage. 
Lancashire, with its teeming population, may be 
talled the choice field of tramps. But so is it 
noted for artistic methods of counteracting impos- 
ture, and forcing vagrants to perform a piece of 


work rather trying to the muscles. At a prodi- 
giously large workhouse near Manchester, inmates 
of the Tramp order meet with their match, They 
are received in the evening, and as is customary 
in casual wards, are given some food and a night’s 
lodging. In the morning, before departure, or 
receiving anything in the form of breakfast, they 
must break a certain quantity of stones into road- 
metal, There is no shirking the task. They are 
confined in a cell along with a hammer and a lot 
of stones, There is their work, The natural 
feeling would be to break the stones in a per- 
functory fashion ; but this is effectually prevented, 
The stones when broken must be shovelled out 
of a kind of window consisting of a strong iron 
grating, which will allow only of stones broken to 
small dimensions to pass. Until the last bit of 
stone gets through the grating, there is no breakfast 
and no permission to go forth on the day’s excur- 
sion. A good scheme for circumventing the idly 
disposed, and said to be salutary in its effect. 
Perhaps it is adopted elsewhere. 

In England, where the amount expended in the 
actual relief of the poor averages between seven 
and eight millions sterling annually, there are 
some eight hundred thousand persons in receipt 
of either indoor or outdoor relief, This number 
does not include those relieved by the police, 
who in many counties and boroughs are appointed 
assistant relieving-officers for vagrants. This plan 
works well, and we do not see why some modification 
of it should not be adopted in Scotland in regard 
to tramps requiring casual relief. From their 
visits to lodging-houses, courts of justice, and other 
places where tramps are wont to make their 
appearance, the police become familiar with the 
persons of numbers of these people, and therefore 
have a much better chance of detecting imposture 
than inspectors of poor; and the vagrant realising 
this, would become chary of making a false state- 
ment. The worst feature in the question is, that 
the children of vagrants—unless, by committing 
some petty theft, they are brought before a court, 
and sent to a Reformatory or Industrial School, 
where they may learn better habits—soon become 
accustomed to a wandering vagabond life, and 
grow up to be a tax upon the resources of the 
community, like their parents, 

We do not wish to be understood as discouraging 
one of the purest pleasures—that of succouring 
the unfortunate. The honest but destitute way- 
farer, out of employment from no fault of his own, 
is always deserving of assistance; but we think 
that such, on leaving the place where he has 
resided and is known, ought to have no difficulty in 
procuring some kind of guarantee from respectable 
persons, shewing that he was what he represented, 
and thus assuring people that their charity was 
not being abused. We wish, however, that givers 
would see so far as in them lies that it is genuine 
need they are relieving, and not by indiscriminate 
alms-giving—well named ‘ uncharitable charity’— 
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and which only does harm to those who receive 
it, As to Trampism in its general features, we can 
only hope that by means of education, increased 
energy on the part of the police and magistracy, 
and above all, the eradication of slums in the prin- 
cipal towns, the evil may in time be abated. 


THE CRUISE OF THE WASP. 


CHAPTER IIl—A BRUSH WITH THE SAVAGES 
—POST-OFFICE ISLAND, 


Ovr first concern was to get the vessel afloat 
again, <A council was called, consisting of Lieu- 
tenant Lucan, myself, and the two old petty 
officers, and it was decided that our only plan 
was to cut a canal in the sand, and then tow the 
schooner into deep water. Fortunately, the sand 
in which she lay partially imbedded was soft 
and yielding. It was no very difficult matter to 
loosen it all around her, and then dig a canal 
to the water’s edge. All hands, officers and men 
included, set to work forthwith with shovels, 
The labour was tedious ; but in four hours, by 
dint of incessant work, we had cut a clear passage 
to the edge of the water of sufficient depth to 
enable us to tow the vessel the short distance 
through it. A kedge-anchor was then thrown 
out a cable’s-length distant; and while some of 
the crew hove in at the capstan the stream-cable 
attached to the kedge, others manned the boats, 
and assisted to tow her off by means of ropes 
made fast to her bows. 

Just at the moment, however, when we were 
putting the kedge-anchor into the launch, one of 
the men called the attention of Lieutenant Lucan 
to the opposite shore of New Guinea. During 
the whole of the morning, from daybreak until 
the squall burst upon us, we had sailed along 
close to the shore, which was in many places 
covered with dense forest down to the beach, with- 
out seeing a single native, or even a solitary hut ; 
and had come to the natural conclusion that this 
portion of the Papuan coast, fertile as it seemed 
to be, was wholly uninhabited. But now, on 
looking in the direction pointed out by the sailor, 
we saw the natives swarming down to the beach, 
until some hundreds must have assembled, while 
others were still coming forth from the woods. 
All were armed with spears and clubs, and were 
shouting vociferously and gesticulating violently, 
while they brandished their spears and clubs over 
their heads. It was evident that we had been 
watched from the concealment of the forest by 
some of the natives throughout the day, until 
the squall carried us on to the sandbank, when 
those who had watched our progress, believing 
the vessel now to be in their power, had carried 
the news to the villages, and raised the entire 
male population. This, however, was not all. 
Scarcely had we become aware of this hostile 
demonstration, ere a canoe larger than any we 


its appearance from behind a bluff about a quarter 


of a mile astern, and was immediately followed 
by others, until a fleet of ten or twelve of these 
double-canoes, each containing at least a dozen 
men, in addition to those who used the paddles, 
were bearing rapidly down upon us. The savages 
betrayed no timidity or hesitation now. Believing 
the schooner to be a merchant-vessel—for her 
guns were drawn inboard—and imagining that we 
were completely in their power, they advanced 
boldly and swiftly; and if they had once got 
alongside, they would have overpowered us by 
their overwhelming numbers. 

There was no time to be lost, The natives on 
the opposite shore were launching small canoes 
from the beach; and in five minutes several 
hundred savages, eager for plunder, would have 
surrounded the schooner and crowded upon 
her decks. Since we had entered the Strait, 
we had kept the two boat-guns loaded with grape- 
shot and canister, as also a stand of muskets 
ready for immediate service, in anticipation of 
such an emergency as had now occurred. One of 
the boat-guns was brought to bear upon the 
advancing double-canoes, Its muzzle was ele- 
vated, for we did not wish to spill blood unless 
it should be absolutely necessary, and Lucan 
ordered the old gunner’s mate to fire. 

‘I’d give it’em smash right into ’em, sir,’ said 
Gorman, the boatswain’s mate, who was standing 
by, and who had once narrowly escaped with his 
life from the savages of Melville Island, not far 
distant, amongst whom he had landed to trade 
with a party of seamen from a coasting-vessel. 
‘They ’re warmints, and not hooman creeturs, and 
don’t-deserve no consideration.’ 

Harris appeared to enter into the feelings of his 
brother petty officer, and looked at Lucan as if 
to ask permission to depress the muzzle of the 

iece. 
7 ‘No, no,’ said Lucan, ‘Do as I tell you. If 
they don’t take the hint and disperse, we’ll give 
them the contents of the other gun, Fire!’ 

The gun was discharged, the shot scattering 
widely as it flew over the canoes and fell plashing 
like a shower of hail into the water beyond them. 
The other gun was ready at hand to repeat the 
fire if it were necessary ; but it was not needed, 
The savage shouts of defiance that had previously 
come from those on board the canoes were 
instantly changed to yells of terror, and as it 
seemed, cries of pain; and when the smoke lifted, 
the canoes were seen scattering wide apart, while 
the savages were — towards the shore they 
had lately quitted with all possible speed. They 
thought to have secured a prize, and discovered 
that they had caught a Tartar! Whether any 
were wounded, I cannot say. We fancied that 
such was the case, from the cries we heard ; and 
possibly some of the shot fell short and dropped 
amidst the canoes, but it is not likely that any 
one was very seriously hurt, 

Meanwhile, at Lucan’s request, I had directed 
a sharp fire of musketry towards the opposite 
shore. It was impossible for the men to fire over 
the heads of the savages, who not only lined the 
beach, but were crowded in groups over the rising 
ground in the rear. I therefore ordered the % | 


to keep up a continuous fire into the water at the 


be hitherto seen, and full of armed men, made 
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edge of the beach; and this perfectly well answered 
our purpose, Nearly all savages have a great 
dread of firearms ; and scared by the first volley, 
the people on shore turned tail, and fled with all 

ssible speed back to their coverts in the forest, 

nocking down and tumbling over one another 

in their haste and terror. In a few minutes, not 
a solitary individual of the hundreds who had 
lined the beach and swarmed over the adjacent 
ground, was to be seen. 

Thus fortunately delivered from the peril that 
had threatened us, we resumed our efforts to get 
the schooner afloat again. It was a task of no 
little difficulty ; but through the untiring exertions 
of the men in the boats, who tugged with all their 
might at the tow-ropes, aided by those at the 
capstan—the kedge being thrown out again and 
again, as soon as the cable attached thereto was 
wound inboard, we were enabled to get our vessel 
afloat shortly after nightfall; and were glad to 
find no more water than usual, on sounding the 
pum 

It was too late to admit of our continuing our 
passage through the Strait that night; the 
night-watch was therefore set forthwith, and a 
sharper watch than usual was kept through- 
out the hours of darkness, few, if any, of the 
sailors quitting the deck to take their watch 
below ; for though we did not think it probable, 
after the warning they had met with, it was at 
least possible that the baffled but wily savages 
would attempt to board the schooner under cover 
of the night. Nothing, however, occurred to 
cause alarm; and when day dawned, the shore 
was as deserted as it had appeared to be on the 
previous morning. We got under weigh imme- 
diately ; and at two P.M. sailed past the north-west 
extremity of the island of New Guinea, and were 
once more in comparatively open water, though 
we still had a difficult and dangerous passage to 
make ere we should arrive at Singapore—the 
Indian Ocean from New Guinea to Sumatra 
abounding with small islands, reefs, and sand- 
banks, many of which are scarcely perceptible 
above the surface of the sea. 

*Now for Post Office Island,’ said Lucan, as he 
and I stood together on the quarter-deck watching 
the receding shores of Papua. 

‘You have not written your letter?’ said I. 

‘No,’ replied Lucan. ‘I hardly know what to 
write. I don’t think I’ll say anything about that 
confounded squall that lodged us upon the sand- 
bank, The Captain of course will be sure to 
hear of it, and I shall tell him all about it when 
we meet, He can’t blame us, M——. No fore- 
sight or precaution on our part could have pre- 
vented the mishap. But I can’t explain every- 
thing in writing ; and if I were to attempt to pa 
so, most likely he’ll fancy that it was more serious 
than was really the case; so I shall content my- 
self by stating that we passed safely through the 
Strait, and shall leave the rest to be told when we 
meet at Singapore.’ 

‘How does the island bear from here?’ I 
inquired, 

‘ West-nor’-west, half-west—sixty miles distant,’ 
he replied. ‘We need to be particular to half a 
point ; for according to Hamilton-Moore, it lies 
so low that a vessel may easily run past it in 
broad daylight. Let us go below and overhaul 
the chart,’ 


We descended to the cabin together, and ex- 
amined the chart. Lucan had already taken the 
bearings of the island correctly, and we soon 
returned to the deck. The schooner was makin 
four knots an hour by the log; so that if the light 
breeze continued, we should be abreast of the 
island about four a.m. the next morning. If we 
kept on through the night, we might probably 
overrun the distance. When, therefore, the first 
watch was set at eight p.m., the schooner was 
hove-to for the night. At the first dawn of day, 
we resumed our passage, The breeze slightly 
freshened at eight a.m., and Lucan and I both 
went aloft with our spy-glasses. The men upon 
deck were ordered to keep a sharp look-out ahead 
and to leeward. At ten a.m. I fancied that I saw 
something that looked like low land, broad on the 
starboard bow; and almost at the same moment, 
one of the boys who had been sent aloft for some 
ings cried: ‘Land ahead! land on the star- 

ard bow !? 

Lucan and I pointed our glasses towards the 
spot, and were soon satisfied that the island was 
really in sight, though it presented the appearance 
of a mere yellow streak upon the water. We were 
running directly down upon it; and in a quarter of 
an hour it was discernible from the deck—a long 
low sandbank, scarcely rising above the surface of 
the ocean, with some dark object, which we knew 
to be the post-office, omnis by the aid of our 
spy-glasses, in its centre. It was very near when 
first sighted, and in half an hour we were close in- 
shore. A boat was lowered, into which Lucan 
and I entered, and were pulled to the shore b 
four seamen. On landing from the boat, we sai 
to our knees in the yielding sand ; and it was not 
until we had toiled onward a distance of twenty- 
five or thirty yards, that the soil became sufli- 
ciently firm to support our weight. On arriving 
at the centre of the island, we entered the low 
shed, and raising the heavy lid of the sea-chest, 
beheld its contents. 

There were but a few letters of very recent 
dates, and the contents of these were very similar. 
Each letter simply stated that at such a date, such 
a ship, whose name was mentioned, together with 
the name of her master, that of the port whence 
she had sailed, and of the port to which she was 
bound, had passed safely through the Strait ; and 
a request was appended that any shipmaster who 
might at an early period visit the island, would 
report at the first port at which such shipmaster 
might subsequently touch—for the benefit of those 
concerned—the safe passage of the vessel thus far 
on her voyage. 

Lucan and I noted these facts in our pocket- 
books, and then proceeded to examine several 
letters and notices of earlier dates, They con- 
tained, however, little to wemge d our curiosity. 
With a few exceptions, when a passenger had 
landed, and left a letter for some relative or friend 
whom he expected would shortly follow him, 
there were similar dry records of facts and nothing 
more, The earliest legible date was eleven years 
back ; but despite the precautions that had been 
taken to protect the contents of the chest from the 
effects of the weather, the damp salt atmosphere 
had penetrated through the well tarpaulinged 
lid, and all letters and documents save those of 
very recent dates, were more or less mildewed, and 
rendered almost undecipherable, Many of the 
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oldest records had fallen to pieces; and of those 
which remained entire, the greater number re- 
quired very careful handling. We carefully 
replaced in the chest the letters we had removed ; 
and Lucan then deposited his letter for Captain 
D—, which of course he had written before he 
left the schooner ; and we were about to return 
to the boat, when I saw lying on the ground 
beneath our feet, a letter, evidently very recently 
deposited, which one or other of us must have 
let slip through our fingers in removing the letters 
we had read from the chest. Lucan stooped to 
pick it up. It was much longer than any of the 
other letters, and he read it carefully, his counte- 
nance betraying his surprise, . 

‘Hillo!’ he exclaimed when he had com- 
pleted its perusal, ‘here is something worth 
attending to. I wouldn’t have overlooked this 
for a trifle.’ 

‘What is it?’ I inquired. 

He replied by handing me the letter, which I 
also read carefully. It was dated but four days 
back, and its contents were as follows: 


‘Barque Roxburgh, of and from Sydney, N.S.W., 
bound to Batavia—GrorGE Martin, Master. 

‘To the Commander of any ship of war, and to 
the Masters of such merchant-vessels as may touch 
at this island. 

‘I hereby certify that the barque Roxburgh, 
under my command, completed the passage 
through Torres’ Strait at five PM. on the 6th 
inst. Weather soon afterwards fell calm, and 
remained so through the night. At daybreak on 
the 7th inst., weather still calm, with clouds rising, 
and other signs of a breeze from the westward. 
Shores of New Guinea still in sight, distant about 
three leagues. At eight a.M. sighted a vessel close 
under the land, likewise two vessels visible from 
aloft, rising from the westward, as if bringing a 
breeze with them. By aid of spy-glass, discovered 
vessel under the land to be a large three-masted 
Malay proa, bearing down towards us by means 
of her sweeps. Immediately made preparations 
to defend ourselves, though with scant hope of 
success—crew numbering but fifteen hands all 
told, and the only firearms on board being a 
few old muskets, Men determined to stand by 
me to the last. Resolved to sink the ship rather 
than let her fall into the hands of the Malays, 
who, we knew, would in such case murder every 
soul on board. 

‘Ten a.M. Proa less than a league distant ; 
could see, through spy-glass, that her deck was 
crowded with men, Cat’s-paws now and then 
ruffling the water. Ships now visible from the 
deck, steering east-by-north, evidently coming up 
before a spanking breeze. Soon felt the breeze 
ourselves. Hoisted signal of distress (ensign union 
down), and steered a nor’-nor’-west course, in the 
hope of intercepting ships before proa could 
come up with us, 

‘Ten-thirty a.m, Proa scarcely a mile distant ; 
shipped her ——— and gave chase, under sail, 
In the course of half an hour—probably sighting 
the ships, not previously visible from her low 
deck—proa gave up the chase, wore round, and 
made for the land, before the breeze. 

‘Ships rapidly neared us; and perceiving our 
signal of distress, changed their course, and bore 
down to us, and by eleven-thirty were within 


hail. Proved to be the Bombay Castle, an English 
East Indiaman, and the Netherlander, an armed 
Dutch trader, bound to Batavia, our own destined 
port. Went on board the English ship, and 
reported what had occurred. Dutch captain fol- 
lowed in his own boat; and on being informed 
of the vicinity of the proa, promised to keep com- 
pany with the Roxburgh to Batavia. English ship 

arted company, and pursued her voyage to 

anton. Post Office Island in sight, a league to 
leeward. Run down to it; and having written 
this letter, the Dutch captain and I shall land, 
and deposit the letter in the chest. 

‘The proa is a long vessel, sitting low on the 
water, painted black, with three tall, raking 
masts, and large brown lateen sails. She is very 
fast under canvas, and carries six long sweeps 
on each side, for use in calm weather. I judge 
that she has at least a hundred men on board ; 
and there can be no doubt that she has ventured 
so far beyond her customary cruising-ground for 
the purpose of waylaying vessels coming through 
the Strait, or bound northward to ports in the 
East Indies, But for the opportune appearance 
of the two Indiamen, my crew and | would 
assuredly have fallen victims to the bloodthirsty 
miscreants on board of her. I advise all ship- 
masters to give the proa a wide berth, if possible. 

(Signed) GeorGE Martin 


‘What do you intend to do?’ I inquired of 
Lucan, as I handed him back the letter, after 
having perused it. 

‘Can you ask such a question?’ he replied. 
‘For what purpose was the Wasp purchased into 
the service, armed and fitted out, but to hunt 
down and destroy these vile miscreants of Malays, 
as the honest skipper truly calls them? We can’t 
begin our work too soon ; and it will be a feather 
in our caps, my dear fellow, if we should succeed 
in trapping this vessel, which has ventured so far 
out of her usual cruising-ground to pursue her 
villainous trade.’ 

‘If the letter should be a hoax ?’ said I. 

‘It bears the impress of truth,’ Lucan replied. 
‘And surely no shipmaster would be such a 
scoundrel as to raise a false alarm, for the sake 
of a jest,’ 

‘One would think not,’ I continued. ‘And 
now, I recollect that there was a vessel called the 
Roxburgh lying on the west side of Sydney Cove, 
a barque of three hundred tons, which sailed 
about ten days before the Wasp left the port.’ 

‘I remember her, now that you speak of her,’ 
said Lucan. ‘It is the same vessel, I have no 
doubt.’ 

‘The only difficulty is that if we cruise about 
this spot, we shall delay our passage to Singapore,’ 
said I, 

‘What matters?’ said Lucan. ‘ We are in no 
hurry. We shall arrive at Singapore long before 
the Vesta, anyway ; and I must say that I should 
like to carry the proa into port, the prize of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s schooner Wasp. I should not 
be doing my duty if I were to pay no regard to 
this letter, 

We deposited the shipmaster’s letter in the 
chest, and returned on board the schooner. There 
we held a brief conference with the gunner’s and 
boatswain’s mates ; the result of which was that 
Lieutenant Lucan resolved to cruise about off the 
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coast of New Guinea for eight or ten days at 
least, in the hope of capturing the pirates ; or if 
we failed in that object, for the purpose of warn- 
ing the masters of any merchant-vessels we might 
chance to fall in with, to keep a sharp look-out for 
the proa. 


PUSS. 


Tue following feline gossip we have gathered 
from various sources, and now lay before our 
readers for their amusement. 

While cats have been known, like the famished 
mothers in Jerusalem, to devour their own 
offspring, they have also been known, when 
deprived of their kittens, to adopt young hares, 
hedgehogs, rats, and even chickens, The unusual 
sight of a rat and five young ones in the 
same nest with a cat and three kittens, has been 
seen in Edinburgh. Tortoise-shell cats especially 
are clever at opening doors; others, deplorable 
poachers on week-days, become the very pink of 
os ray as soon as Sabbath-day comes round. 

ides being capital hunters and mole-catchers, 
others can fish, ring door-bells, steal cream, and 
break eggs in a most systematic manner. But let 
the following anecdotes speak for themselves. 

The cat that gravely laid a portion of its dinner 
in front of a mouse-hole and then retired to await 
the result, had surely something in common with 
the human speculator and quack, who does pretty 
nearly the same thing through a newspaper adver- 
tisement. While black cats are supposed by the 
superstitious to have some connection with the 
Evil One, others make capital ghosts. A farm- 
house in the north country was haunted by an 
invisible ghost, which for a considerable time 
had been in the habit of ringing a certain bell; 
and the most lamentable results were about to 
follow, when the farmer with the family Bible, 
and a student with a bottle of whisky, sat up 
all night and effectually laid the ghost. It was 
discovered, very much to their satisfaction, that 
the bell had been rung by Puss in her efforts to 
seize the handle, which consisted of a hare’s-foot. 
Many people have heard of the ploughman’s wise 
and affectionate cat Mysie. A ploughman at the 
foot of the Ochils had been long ill—his home 
was in poverty—when the doctor said the poor 
man would die if his strength was not kept up by 
stimulants and animal food. Let the sequel be 
told in the words of the ploughman’s wife. ‘I put 
awa’ my marriage gown and ring to get him wine ; 
but we had naething in the house but milk and 
meal. Surely, sir, it was the Lord himself that 
put it into that cat’s head; for that same night 
she brought in a fine young rabbit, and laid it on 
the verra bed ; and the next night the same, and 
every night the same, for a month, whiles a rabbit 
and whiles a bird, till George was up and going 
to his work as usual. But she never brought 
anything hame after that.’ 

he ingenuity shewn by cats in opening doors 
is sometimes remarkable. A large cat in the 
country was in the habit of opening the door for 
himself in the following manner. The handle of 
the door was one of the old-fashioned hooped 
kind, which required to be grasped and the latch 
pressed with the thumb, ‘He leapt on to the 
window-sill which was near the door, sprung from 
there and caught the hoop with his forepaw, and 


hung on until he pressed down the latch with the 
other—this operation requiring considerable forcee— 
when the door swinging open, Puss dropped to the 
floor, and quietly walked in” In a like ingenious 
manner a cat has been known to open a kitchen- 
dresser door by working the bar which acted as a 
fastener round from a horizontal to a perpendicular 
position, and thus gaining ingress. 


A correspondent sends us the gig. ‘A 
friend of mine has a cat which gives a double 
knock at the street-door when it wants to get 
in. The house has a side-door, which has the 
upper panels glass, and the knocker is placed 
below this; so that by standing on its hind-legs it 
can reach the knocker, which it takes hold of with 
both paws, and gives a regular double knock, 
Visitors who do not know Tom’s knock do not 
notice anything in it different from that given by 
a human being, and find it very difficult to believe 
it is the cat, until waiting till the knock is re- 
peated, the door is opened, and Master Tom 
walks in, They are obliged to look pretty sharp 
to see that he is in before the house is shut 
up, as he has several times returned home in 
the middle of a cold night, and knocked again 
and again until some one has been compelled to 
get up and let him in, Occasionally when the 
door is opened in answer to his summons, he will 
stand purring for a short time and then walk 
away, as if he enjoyed the fun of giving them 
the trouble for nothing,’ 


Another contributor writes: ‘We had a horse 
which was kept in a stable not far from the 
house, and into the stable my man introduced 
a kitten, and a very close intimacy soon grew up 
between the kitten and the horse. I have often 
seen her on his back, which her equine friend 
quite seemed to understand, and she made her 
bed just under his manger, and we have fre- 
quently seen them having bits of fun together. 
The horse would advance his head towards her, 
when Puss would put up both her paws and 
pretend to scratch his nose, which he seemed 
rather to enjoy ; and then he would seize grimal- 
kin by the skin of her neck in his teeth, and 
lift her up and quietly drop her, only to repeat 
the game, which both seemed to enjoy. 

‘After a while we sold the horse, whereupon 
the cat seemed quite disconsolate. Previously the 
stable had eon her home, where she always stayed 
except for an occasional run in the garden. But 
now she could not be induced to stay there, and 
for weeks she lamented the loss of her friend by 
fretting and mewing about the house.’ 


‘I am tempted,’ says a third correspondent, ‘to 
inquire whether instances are common of cats 
shewing affection for strangers at first sight. 
Twice this has happened to me; once on return 
from India after eight years’ absence, and the 
second time on Matheran Hill near Bombay. 

‘On the former occasion, having reached home in 
the forenoon, I was taking a solitary walk in the 
garden after lunch, when a strange cat trotted u 
to me, rubbed itself against me, rolled on the pa’ 
and frisked about in front of me, never ceasing its 
demonstrations until I re-entered the house and 
room, into which it accompanied me. I was on 
the point of expressing my surprise and gratifica- 
tion at the warm welcome their pet had given me, 
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when my father exclaimed: “What! acat! you 
never saw a cat in this house ;” and poor Puss, 
frightened at the tone of voice, flew out of the 
room, and was never seen again, Precisely the 
same extravagant tokens of regard were shewn me 
at Matheran on entering a house that had been 
closely shut up during the rains. In this instance 
the cat belonged to the Mallee who lived on the 
premises, but it was a recent acquisition, and had 
never seen me before. The attachment was also 
short-lived like the former one, and ended that 
morning by Puss being caught with its head in the 
butter-dish when breakfast was announced. Both 
animals were full grown,’ 


‘An anecdote which has just reached’ me from 
America,’ writes a fourth contributor, ‘seems to 
outdo all former records, About a year ago, a cat, 
unheralded and unknown, came to the house of 
Mrs Leonard, a lively Irishwoman, living at 
93 Fifteenth Street, South Brooklyn, United 
States ; and the day after Pussy’s arrival she was 
found on a nest of eggs which a hen had 
deserted. Madame Puss was driven off the eggs 
repeatedly, for fear she would break them, but 

rsisted in returning and lying on them, At 
ast, to the astonishment of the household, she 
appeared with four chicks, which she had suc- 
ceeded in hatching! Since then, she has hatched 
four broods; and on November 8th, when my cor- 
respondent wrote to me, she was hatching a fifth ! 
The writer says: “When I called to see this 
chicken-hatching cat, I found in one corner of the 
kitchen a large bird-cage, around which a dozen 
good-sized chickens were strutting and picking up 
a meal. Inside the cage, on some straw, was the 
cat, covering four eggs. In order to do this, she 
stretched herself full length over them, and so hid 
them from view.” Mrs Leonard says: “She leaves 
them at intervals, but only for a short time; and 
the chickens she has brought into the world shew 
as much filial affection for her as is generally 
shewn by chicks for their natural mother.” The 
cat has always evinced great kindness towards her 
offspring. When her first brood appeared, she 
carried one chicken up a stair, taking it cat- 
fashion by the back of the neck, The chicken’s 
skin being tender, blood flowed from the young 
biped; but the cat applied her tongue to the 
wound daily until it healed, and now the chicken 
is a full-grown hen.’ 


‘The following,’ says a ‘fifth correspondent, ‘is 
a comical instance of a lost article turning up in 
a most unexpected place. Our handsome dark-gray 
cat had quite lately four kittens, which were all 
so pretty that we could not think of drowning 
them, They are now about a month or five weeks 
old, and are daily increasing in vivacity and beauty. 
Two are almost exactly alike, and are named 
Castor and Pollux. Another is black, and rejoices 
in the name of Pluto; the fourth being naturally 
denominated Proserpine. The mother-cat and her 
kittens were reposing the other day on a corner of 
the sofa, when a lady chanced to call. She sat 
some time; and after remarking on the beauty of 
the kittens which came creeping round her as she 
sat on the sofa, she rose to take her leave. Enter- 
ing her carriage, she drove away to call at another 
friend’s house not far off. Scarcely had she gone 
when it was discovered that Pluto was amissing, 

was made everywhere by the distracted 


young lady to whom the kittens belonged. Poor 
ittle Kit could not be found, and as its powers 
of locomotion were but feeble, it was conjectured 
that it might have fallen from the sofa and crawled 
away into some distant corner, Anxious investi- 
gation was made, till the idea occurred to some 
one that possibly Pluto might have hooked his 
claws into the dress of the lady who had just gone, 
and been perhaps—dreadful thought !—crushed to 
death accidentally, Quickly and decidedly Pussy’s 
mistress ran round to the house where the lady 
was making another call, and on the door being 
opened she heard poor Pluto mewing piteously in 
the lobby; the lady, we suppose, having dropped 
the little creature as she descended from her car- 
riage! We have had no explanation of the comical 
circumstance, but fancy that from the beginning 
the lady must have been perfectly unaware of the 
presence of the kitten in her dress; and we can 
only wonder how it escaped uninjured from its 
perilous situation, as it seemed to have hooked its 
claws into the train of her gown. We may men- 
tion that Pluto arrived perfectly unhurt from his 
first “outing,” and is rather more vivacious than 
usual this morning, his ideas having probably 
become considerably enlarged,’ 


In the course of an animated discussion in the 
columns of the Scotsman newspaper on the subject 
of animal intelligence, several good cat stories were 
related, We quote one or two of them here. 

Some twenty-five years ago a young lady resid- 
ing in the Crown and Anchor Lane, Carlisle, while 
alone reading a book at the fireside, fell asleep. 
She was suddenly awakened by the cat—which 
had mounted her back, and was violently tearing 
her hair—to discover that her clothes had caught 
fire to such an extent that she narrowly escaped 
being burned to death, 


The affection of a certain cat for a pug-dog was 
great, and the following are two instances shewing 
its affection and intelligence: ‘The cat was con- 
stantly observed to bring live mice to the pug, 
and we all were amused at the cat pushing the 
mouse before the pug, who was much more alarmed 
than pleased. Our pug became very fat, and we 
gave strict orders to our servants not to feed him ; 
still, as pug continued fat, we watched him, and 
we found that he ate the scraps that were left for 
the pigs. This place was accordingly boarded 
over, so that pug could not get over the barricade. 
Nevertheless, to our astonishment, pug continued 
as fat as ever; when we san that the cat 
used to climb over the boards and bring over with 
her bones of chicken and fish for pug, who was 
waiting expectantly on the other side,’ 


The story which follows is a striking example of 
affection in one of the lower animals, ‘Kevin 
was not three years old when I came to Scotland 
on the visit which closed his career. He had from 
kittenhood shewn an extraordinary affection for 
me. When I went out, Kevin accompanied me 
to the hall-door, and as soon as it was closed, took 
up his station on the dining-room window-sill, 
to watch me out of sight. There too, I often 
found him awaiting my return, and the moment I 
appeared, he would leave his perch and rush to 
meet me at the door. Kevin did not approve of 
late morning hours, but generally came to awake 
me regularly at seven o’clock. Of the other mem- 
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bers of the family he was very fond, and as long 
as I was at home was always willing to take food 
or caresses from any one of them. On my depar- 
ture, however, all was changed. No persuasion 
could induce him to touch his best-loved dainties, 
At first he took a little milk, but soon refused 
that as well; and he also gave up all care of his 
rsonal appearance, so that his usually spotless 
far became unkempt and dirty. Every day Kevin 
went to my room, and seating himself on my bed, 
uttered a succession of most piteous howls, which 
wrung the hearts of the entire household; but they 
were unable to comfort him. This went on till 
r Kevin was reduced to the skeleton of his 
ormer self, and was nearly dead for want of the 
food which his grief would not allow him to take. 
One day when his end was pore | near, he 
came feebly in from the garden and walked up to 
my room, as if with a lingering hope that I might 
have returned. He glanced round it, uttered a 
despairing howl, and fled from the house, which 
he never entered again, This was the last time 
my faithful cat was seen in life, and it is supposed 
he had dragged himself away to die in solitude.’ 


The tenacity of life in the cat is well illustrated 
in the following story from Land and Water, given 
in the words of the narrator: ‘Greatly to the 
sorrow of the children, our cat, a half-Persian, sud- 
denly disappeared, and her accustomed place by 
the hearth “knew her no more.” Search was made 
high and low, but no trace of Puss could be found. 
As time went on we conjectured either that our 
favourite had been stolen by a sailor and taken 
for a voyage, or killed, and so resigned ourselves 
to our loss, Great, then, was our surprise last 
Friday on seeing Puss quietly walk in, scarcely 
able to stand, a veritable skeleton covered with 
fur, and take her seat before the fire. I need not 
say she was fed and caressed ad libitum. The 
next day we learned her adventures, It seems on 
the 24th of February, Puss had strayed in to pay 
a neighbour a visit, and then finding a plank of 
the flooring up—a man was altering the gas-pipes 
—had retired into this hole to seek mice. In ie 
course the plank was nailed down, and the cat 
made a prisoner. Here then, without food, drink, 
or air, Puss remained until the 20th of March, 
when her incessant scratching made the occupier 
of the house fancy a rat must have a nest there, 
and take up the flooring to lay poison. The poor 
creature was taken out considerably more Jead 
than alive ; but kindly nursed and fed with little 
drops of beef-tea, and the next day found strength 
to crawl home. After her twenty-six days fast, I 
think poor Puss fully entitled to a most absolute 
indulgence during the remainder of Lent.’ 


Another correspondent to the Scotsman gives a 
brief biographical account of several of his feline 
friends, ‘No. 1 was a she-cat of the gray brindled 
kind, which I believe is the Scottish breed. She, 
like Nimrod, was a mighty hunter. Hares, rabbits, 
and partridges all fell victims to her sporting 
propensities, What is remarkable is, that what- 
ever she killed she invariably brought home and 
laid at my mother’s feet, it they were worth 
keeping, as they often were, they were appropri- 

, while Pussy sang her song of pleasure ; if 
they were not worth keeping, they were given 
back to her, and she devoured them with relish. 
She ate none till they were lifted and then thrown 


down to her again. She was fond of fish, but 
unlike other cats, she was willing to wet her feet 
for them. Often has she been watched sitting on 
the burn-bank until a trout came within reach, 
when down went her paw and out came the trout, 
almost without fail. 

‘No. 2 was a Tom-cat, red and white. Like No. 
1, he was a mighty hunter. At first he brought 
the fruits of the chase home; but afterwards 
became more selfish, and devoured what he could 
on the spot. What was left, he kept hidden until 
it was required. Perhaps ad readers may 
consider what follows about him as incredible, 
but it is a fact nevertheless) He seemed to 
become weary of the lying-in-wait process of 
catching game, and actually endeavoured to run 
down hares by speed of foot! Ever after that we 
considered him as having “a want.” He was shot 
because, when a certain gardener was shootin 
partridges, Gib pounced upon a covey, and deprive 
the sportsman-gardener of his game. Out of 
revenge, he lodged the shot in poor Gib,’ 


A lady in Norfolk writes as follows: ‘We had 
a cat that always came to family worship. She 
knew the bell, and would race from the garden or 
yard to reach the door ere it was closed, then 
take her place demurely on the hearthrug, and 
sit erect with tail curled gracefully round her 
paws. When her kitten was old enough to enjoy 
the mage gy the mother made her come too and 
sit by her side in precisely the same position, 
gravely reproving any inclination to play.’ 


We close our selection with the followin 
extraordinary instance of a cat drowning itself, 
the facts being vouched for by a correspondent 
in Perthshire who writes as follows : 

*T have never been able to find a proper solution 
for the pithy saying, “Care killed a cat;” but 
recently a circumstance occurred which may throw 
some light upon the matter, and prove an interest- 
ing addition to your anecdotes of animals, 

‘Some of us a few days ago were looking 
from a club window which commands a fine view 
of the North Inch of Perth, and were struck 
by the erratic movements of a large black cat. 
The creature was wandering about upon the Inch 
in a listless and it seemed an aimless fashion, sit- 
ting down now and then, and after a brief pause 
resuming its loiterings. Presently it moved down 
the river-side towards the bridge which spans the 
Tay, and we lost sight of the animal and also of 
our speculations, Next day, as I was crossing the 
bridge, an acquaintance laid hold of me, and told 
me that he had something curious to communicate 
in the way of natural history. During his consti- 
tutional, his attention was arrested by the figure 
of a black cat sitting upon a heap of stones, and 
wearing an aspect of the most strange dejection. 
Passing on, he turned round after a little, and 

erceived the cat following slowly in his track. 

hen it came close up to him, gazed piteously in 
his face, and gave utterance to a low wail of 
peculiar anguish. Holding out his hand to the 
distressed creature, he said: “Poor Pussy! what’s 
the matter with you?” It looked at him steadily 
for a moment ; and then descending to the river 
in silence, leapt in, and keeping its whole body 
resolutely under, was drowned in two minutes 
without one attempt to escape from its fate. Is 
it known to any one of your readers that animals 
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are addicted, like men and women, to the sin of 
suicide? We have all read of the scorpion 
putting an end to its agony by the keen poniard 
of its own sting; but we are in the habit of 
identifying suicide with those of the human 
species who cannot bear to face their own actions, 
Could it be that poor grimalkin was under mental 
aberration? Or had care really killed the cat? 
Were the cares of life too much for this unfor- 
tunate of the feline tribe? When we think of the 
proverbial dislike of cats even to wet their glossy 
paws, the act recorded evinces a deep determina- 
tion of purpose and a fixed loathing of life.’ 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY-FARMING IN THE 
JURA MOUNTAINS, 


Tue Swiss district termed the Jura is, as our 
readers know, mountainous, the climate rigorous, 
and the soil very far from being as productive as 
it is in other and more favoured localities, In 
spite, however, of the difficulties they have had 
to contend with, the inhabitants have prospered, 
in so far as from time immemorial they have 
adopted the system of co-operative farming, which 
we are about to describe, and for the particulars of 
which we are indebted to a paper by M. Radianu, 
a pupil of the National Agricultural Institute of 
France, which appeared in the pages of the Journal 
@ Agriculture Pratique on the 11th December last. 
M. Radianu being desirous of studying ayriculture 
in some mountainous district, made selection of 
the department of the Jura, where he spent some 
considerable time in prosecuting his inquiries, 
What we have designated Co-operative Dairy- 
farming, is known both in the Jura and in the 
neighbouring country of Switzerland, where it 
also prevails, as la Fruitiére, or more commonly, 
VAssociation Fromagére. It owes its origin to 
private enterprise, and is the subject of no legis- 
lative enactments, This system is simplicity 
itself. The husbandmen in a commune unite 
together, and form among themselves a Society, 
with a view to sending their milk to one common 
establishment, where it is made into butter and 
cheese, under the direction of a paid manager, 
the proceeds being afterwards divided amongst the 
members in proportion to the quantity of milk 
each has contributed. The building or chdlet is 
erected and fitted at the expense of the Society, or 
most frequently at that of the commune, Such is 
la Fruitére of the Jura, being neither more nor 
less than a happy application of the principle of 
co-operation to the remunerative cultivation of 
the soil, which has been attended with the most 
beneficial results. Indeed, having regard to the 
rigour of the climate and other circumstances, 
it has proved, if not the only, at all events the 
best, way of obtaining profit from the soil. Where 
beforetime existed poverty and improvidence, there 
will now be found order and comfort. Day by day 
the industry improves, the methods of manufac- 
ture are non Hw 4 and the husbandmen diligently 


strive to increase the number of their cows. This 
is what the institution known as la Fruitiére has 
done for the good people of the Jura, 

Though the founder of these Associations is not 
known, ML 


Radianu has no doubt as to the anti- 


quity of their origin. Man, he argues, began by 
being pastoral, and domesticated certain animals 
in order that he might derive a profit from their 
produce. Elsewhere and later on, he took to cul- 
tivating plants; but in the mountains he remained 
pastoral, Quite recently, particulars of the Frui- 
tiéres of the Jura have been discovered at Besancon 
dating as far back as the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries ; while a glance at the works of different 
Roman authors will serve to shew that the cheese 
manufactured in the country of the Sequani— 
of which the department of the Jura was a part 
—and Helvetii (Switzerland) was known and 
highly esteemed in Rome. Hence, M. Radianu 
thinks it is reasonable to suppose that when the 
Romans conquered these countries they found this 
industry already in existence. Be this as it may, 
he considers it is beyond all doubt that these 
co-operative Associations have flourished in the 
Jura from time immemorial, necessity and: the 
common-weal having obliged the inhabitants to 
adopt them. 

As has been already pointed out, the societies 
are not subject to any kind of legal control. M. 
Radianu regards this as a mistake; and were it 
otherwise, discontent and even injustice would 
often be avoided. They are, however, governed 
by a code of regulations, which receives the 
assent of all the members, A Committee of the 
most influential of these constitutes the executive, 
from whose decisions there is no appeal. Thus, 
in a case of not infrequent occurrence, where the 
Committee excludes a member for, it may be, 
some trivial cause, he loses all the benefits of the 
Association ; indeed, for the time being he is a 
ruined man. Yet the ordinary tribunals have no 
power to deal with this class of case. Now in 
these Associations, as elsewhere, there are men of 
probity and honour ; but there are likewise those 
who are subject to caprice and passion. Hence, 
argues the writer, as these Associations confer 
such benefits on this part of France, they should 
be made the subject of special legislative inquiry, 
and the government should have the power to 
guarantee their safety and well-being. As it is 
now, the majority of them depend for their 
security on the principles of mutual confidence 
and reciprocal obligation. Among the other func- 
tions of the Committee are those of appointing 
and dismissing the manager, fixing his salary, 
selling the cheese, and distributing the yeouels 
among the members, 

The system of accounts next claims attention. 
There are two in force, of which one—the old 
tally or score system—is very simple, and within 
the comprehension of renews Two pieces of 
wood are taken, on each of which are marked the 
member’s number and the quantity of milk con- 
tributed by him. The other method of reckoning 
is a kind of system of book-keeping framed to 
meet the special requirements of the case. It is 
more exact than the other, is in force at the 
Cheese Dairy School of Champvaux and in differ- 
ent dairies throughout the department, and is also 
very generally adopted in Switzerland. The 
manager keeps the books, or sometimes a special 
accountant is employed. 

Some particulars are furnished as to the manner 
in which cheese is made, From four and a half 
to five litres—that is, from eight to nine pints— 
of Danish rennet are put into a caldron con- 
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taining about one thousand pints of milk. The 
milk must be warmed to a temperature of fully 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit in order to make it 
curd. While on the fire, it must be stirred, on an 
average, five-and-twenty minutes, When the milk 
has attained a temperature of one hundred and 
thirty-one degrees, the caldron must be taken off 
the fire, the contents being stirred for a further 
period of forty minutes. The curd is then turned 
out, pressed, and having been first weighed, is con- 
signed to the cellar, The churn used in making 
butter is that known as Chapellier’s, and is 
described as being an excellent apparatus, from 
the fact that it can be so easily cleaned. 

Having thus far described the character of these 
Associations, their constitution, and the methods 
of manufacture, M. Radianu turns his attention 
to figures, in order to illustrate more clearly the 
advantages they confer on the inhabitants of the 
department. His statistics, of which we give only 
the principal, have been obtained from official 
sources, and are on that account trustworthy. He 
takes in the first instance a cow belonging 
to a Dr Monsson, a member of the Champvaux 
Association, and the indefatigable Director of the 
Cheese Dairy School at that place. In 1878 the 
cow, which was entirely stall-fed, gave four thou- 
sand two hundred pints of milk ; the proceeds of 
which in cheese, butter &c., together with a calf 
and the manure, are set down as representing in 
money value five hundred and seventy-seven francs, 
or twenty-three pounds sterling, in round figures, 
The cost of food, management &c., amounted to 
four hundred and ten francs; so there remained a 
profit to the owner of one hundred and sixty- 
seven francs, or about seven pounds sterling, But 
four thousand two hundred pints being an excep- 
tional yield of milk, M. ianu takes the quan- 
tity given at the Champvaux Association in the 
month of July 1878—namely, 48,942 pints by one 
hundred and forty cows. From this he obtains 
an average quantity per cow of nearly 350 pints; 
and comparing this with the results obtained at 
other establishments in the arrondissement of 
Poligny—one of the four into which the depart- 
ment of the Jura is divided—he comes to the 
conclusion that the average quantity per cow per 
annum is three thousand five hundred pints, 

Next is considered the far more difficult pro- 
blem—namely, the quantity of butter and cheese 
obtainable from a given quantity of milk. For 
this purpose he again takes the milk delivered 
at the Champvaux establishment in July 1878— 
namely, 48,942 pints. Of this, 20,072 pints were 
skimmed, yielding 1352 pints of cream, from 
which were churned 288 kilogrammes, or about 
635 pounds of butter. Deducting the 1352 pints 
of cream from the total milk, there remained 
47,590 pints of the latter for making cheese ; and 
from this, about 5860 pounds were obtained. It 
follows from these facts that it takes on an average 
14 pints of milk to yield one pint of cream, 2°13 
pints of cream to make one pound of butter, and 
9°45 pints of milk to make one pound of cheese, 
However, in order to insure accuracy as far as 
possible, M. Radianu takes as a further test the 

uantities of milk delivered during the six months 

m June to November 1878, both months inclu- 
sive ; and the results thence obtained—as well as 
from the months of May, June, and July 1879— 
are compared with those ascertained at four of 


the best conducted establishments situated on the 
second ridge or plateau of the Jura; the whole 
giving the following general averages for the first 
and second plateaux—namely, 14 pints of milk 
give one pint of cream; 2°22 pints of cream, one 
pound of butter; 9°14 pints of milk, one pound 
of cheese. One strange circumstance appears to 
have attracted the notice of M. Radianu in the 
course of his researches—namely, that while the 
second and third of the above averages varied 
but slightly at different places and in different 
months, the first average did so considerably, the 
limits of the range of variation being ten pints 
and sixteen pints of milk per pint of cream. This 
he considers should be made the subject of future 
investigation by the Champvaux School, which 
has already furnished such valuable data for the 
dairy industry of this district. 

Then comes the question of cost, and on this 
head M. Radianu informs us that at the Champvaux 
School the cost of making cheese and butter gives 
an average of six centimes per kilogramme, or two 
shillings and sixpence per English hundredweight, 
This cost, however, is amply covered by the butter- 
milk and whey, which are consumed the one b 
the members’ families, and the other, mixed wi! 
water, by the pigs and cows, 

The paper concludes with a few statistics, shew- 
ing the progress this industry made in the arron- 
dissement of Poligny between 1852 and 1878. 
In the former, there were in this part of the 
department one hundred and thirteen Associations 
and 20,715 cows. The cheese made amounted 
to 5,149,600 pounds, valued at L.87,300. In the 
latter year, there were one hundred and ninety- 
three Associations and 22,462 cows; 6,358,000 
pounds of cheese, valued at L.186,000, being the 
result, As in 1878 there were 6450 proprietors 
of cows in this arrondissement, the price of the 
cheese realised gives each an average income for 
the year of about L.29. ‘Hence it is” concludes 
M. Radianu, ‘that we see everywhere the inhabi- 
tants of these mountains full of life, well to do, 
well clothed, and well nourished. In France when 
bad seasons are apprehended for cereal crops, the 
husbandmen of the Jura are alone tranquil, having 
no = care than that of looking well after their 
cattle. 


HIGH SPIRITS. 


‘I HAVE been merry,’ quoth Master Silence, ‘twice 
and once, in my time.’ And who has not? 
What individual so sombre-minded, so sluggish in 
thought, so unemotional, as not at times to have 
felt himself in what is called ‘high spirits’— 
in that unaccountably delightful frame of mind 
when to laugh becomes as natural as to breathe, 
and as involuntary? This state of happiness 
does not always assume to itself boisterous forms 
of manifestation ; it is as distinct from the wild 
mirth of revelry as it is from the simpering make- 
believe of enforced gaiety. It is a phase of feeling 
in which the pleasurable sensations are for the 
time-being predominant; when we uire to 
put no force or pressure upon ourselves in order 
to appear happy ; when our feelings of delight, 
like a mountain-spring, well as easily to the sur- 
face, and ripple as brightly there. But it is not. 
every one who, when this full, pleasurable tide of 


feeling predominates, can, as it.were, catch hold. 
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of and crystallise its fleeting fancies, its evanescent 
airiness—can consolidate, so to speak, the dewdrop 
even while it sparkles. It is as difficult to do this 
with any adequacy, as to preserve to the rose its full 
aroma long after it is dead. And he who has the 
magic skill to give form and body to the thoughts 
of these brighter moments, is a kind of benefactor 
to his duller and less gifted fellow-creatures, his 
——- thus acquiring the contagious property 
of Falstaff’s wit, and becoming the cause of happi- 
ness in others. 

In this connection we gladly welcome, from 
the pen of Mr James Payn, a book called High 
Spirits: being Certain Stories written in them 
(3 vols.; London: Chatto and Windus). Mr Payn, 
besides being a popular and successful novelist, 
is one of the ‘best writers in our day of those short 
papers or sketches which may be said to form one 
of the principal charms of our periodical literature. 
In the collection of papers before us, Mr Payn 
has been exceptionally happy. There is not one 
we would wish out; in all of them he is bright, 
—"* witty. He seldom nods, and he never 
sleeps. There is a sustained dash and brilliancy, 
a happy-go-lucky manner of giving reins to the 
invention, a daringness of metaphor and persist- 
ence of jocularity, which, were they not, as in 
Mr Payn’s case, controlled and chastened by good 
sense and good taste, would fairly run any writer 
off his feet. As it is, the volumes are eminently 
enjoyable, being such as one can scarcely lift with- 
out pleasure, or lay down without regret. We can- 
not present the reader with a full draught of the 
pleasing mental intoxicant here served out; but 
we hope to give him such tastes of its quality, as 
we go along, as shall not fail to convince him 
both of the rarity and the richness of its flavour. 

There are certain sides of our poor human 
nature which lend themselves more temptingl 
than others to the shafts of a humorous yet mmf 
directed sarcasm. It is not an uncommon thing 
for a man’s ‘ pleasant vices’ to be made the instru- 
ment of his own scourging ; but it is a still more 
common thing for a man to suffer on the side of 
his foibles, vanities, and weaknesses, because these 
are frequently more patent to his neighbours than 
to himself. It is in the detection, and it must 
be added dissection, of these characteristics that 
Mr Payn operates, and much entertainment he 
succeeds in extracting from them. And upon 
the whole, the study is a wholesome one for the 
reader. He can scarcely glance at the features 
reflected for a moment in the mirror of these 
pages, without at the same time getting pretty 
considerable glimpses of himself. Men and women 
are in the main very much alike in the essential 
elements of character, and we can hardly see a 
long list of our neighbour’s weaknesses and foibles 
set forth without being conscious that not a few 
of them find some llel in ourselves, We 
need not make the confession aloud—loud con- 
fessions are in general suspicious ; and in this case 
the effect will in all probebility be equally salutary 
if we acknowledge the fact to ourselves, and say 
nothing about it. It will be better still if it leads 
to amendment, 

Mr Payn’s characters are passed before us, not 
in companies of a dozen abreast, but one by one, 
so that there is every on rtunity given to have a 

look at them. ere is Mrs Patterini of 
velyn Lodge, whose husband is as powerful in 


his way as Cesar, and has probably as much 
money. She owns a splendid equipage; her 
powdered footmen are superb ; whilst Mrs Marma- 
duke Eyre next door drives out in an unpreten- 
tious little brougham, and her footman wears not 
even a shoulder-knot. ‘Yet Mrs Patterini would 
give her ears—or at least her diamond earrings— 
to get an inclination of the head from the other 
lady, who, unhappily, has no inclination for her, 
How Mrs Patterini proceeded in order to get the 
entrée of Society with a large S, and with what 
success, must be learned from Mr Payn, Then 
there is Lord de Bracy of Donjon Towers, who 
has no taste for anything that is not medieval, 
His floors are of polished oak ; his walls are tapes- 
tried; his beds are several stories high, with 
canopies of black velvet; and his lackeys are 
draped in russet, with linen girdles, He eats 
peacock, served with verjuice—Chaucer, he in- 
forms you, has recommended it; affects tansy 
pudding as generally ‘soverayne’ against ‘ill 
humours in the head ;’ chews mastic before going 
to bed, and always sleeps on his left side, because 
the ‘wisdom of his ancestors’ had recommended 
these, At his table are pea-soup and frumenty 
in great silver tureens, lampreys with onions, a 
baron of beef, and a cygnet served with liver 
sauce. As his old physician remarks: ‘It is like 
a page out of Ivanhoe to dine with him. He is 
always getting ill, of course ; he could not in the 
nature of things be otherwise ; and for the funny 
thing that happened on one occasion when his 
physician’s assistant visited him instead of the 
physician himself, we must again refer the reader 
to Mr Payn, 

Coming to oddities of another kind, we have the 
adventures of the Frenchman who came to London 
during a fog, which so confounded his chronology, 
that he went away under the impression that the 
inhabitants of London kept their beds all day, 
and got up, and ate and drank and walked about 
while the rest of the world were asleep, There 
is that wonderfully clever fellow Dick Bedford, 
whom we first meet as a commercial traveller, but 
who afterwards plays ‘many parts, and one of 
whose schemes is to lay out a cemetery and ‘per- 
form’ funerals, ‘Here, he informs his friend— 
‘here’s the prospectus. “Feelings of relatives con- 
sulted, and a gravelly soil,” and “arrangements 
so combined” (this is important) “that mourners 
shall not accompany the remains of the wrong 
parties to their final resting-places, unhappily so 
common a mistake in crowded cemeteries.”’ But 
perhaps the most racy of all the papers is that 
descriptive of a Christmas at Mellington Hall 
a hundred years hence, and which under the 
humour of looking at our present-day habits and 
customs as antiquities, as well as affecting to 
gauge the enormous refinements of science which 
may be — to exist in 1979, affords fine 
scope for the indulgence of the author’s playful 
sarcasm. Money has ceased to be the current 
denomination of wealth, its place being taken by 
‘ideas,’ Coal, for instance, which is superseded 
by a dise of splendour in the fireplace, reflecting 
sunshine during the day, and. moonshine after 
dusk, has become so great a rarity, that every bit 
of it is worth its weight in ideas. But on this 
Christmas morning the lady of the house has gone 
to the extraordinary expense of having a coal-fire, 
so fond is she of imitating the Christmas customs 
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in the old England of the nineteenth century. 
Then every room has its own particular atmo- 
sphere, and the lord of the manor is very crusty 
this morning because the St Gothard air had been 
turned on into his bedroom in place of that of the 
Simplon. Isle of Wight air is in the breakfast 
parlour, and Brighton in the dining-room. Then 
it is not necessary, if the weather is bad, to go 
out to church or Christmas service—tubes with 
silver ear-pieces are laid on from all the leading 
ecclesiastical edifices in the kingdom, When, at 
the hour of service, the lady of the house puts on 
her gloves, that means they are in church, and 
when an hour afterwards she draws them off, it is 
a sign they are out of church. This they call going 
to and coming from ‘ public worship,’ The lord 
and lady take their doctrine on wet days from St 
Paul’s or Westminster, the lady being very partial 
to the organ. An old gentleman on a visit to 
them, gets a Sandemanian tube down from the 
attic, and after an hour’s patient listening, expresses 
himself as highly gratified with his particular 
preacher—there was ‘not a word he could have 
wished unsaid from beginning to end” Un- 
fortunately for the compliment, it was discovered 
that the old gentleman had omitted to take the 
stopper out of his tube, and must have listened 
a whole hour to nothing. These are but a tithe 
of the amusing pleasantries and sarcasms with 
which this paper abounds, some parts of it indeed 
being in no degree inferior to the whimsical satire 
of Gulliver's Travels. 
It is not a very satisfactory thing to clip away 
from their context in such a book as this, 
where the interlocutor is often an imaginary per- 
sonage, and serve them up without explanation. 
But we shall make a few quotations, to indicate 
the general style of the book. Speaking of ‘White 
Elephants, he says: ‘It often happens that a 
present is a misfortune to one. For example, I 
am myself a poor man, and a rich friend sends 
me a haunch of venison, My larder is not big 
enough for it to hang in, my kitchen-range is not 
large enough to cook it; and it has to lodge and 
even to board out (for it requires flour and all sorts 
of applications daily) ; thus it costs as much asa 
leg of mutton to begin with. Then I am obliged 
to ask ten people to eat it, the expense of which 
entertainment reduces me to my last shilling, 
My rich friend has no wish to impoverish me ; but 
the effect of his munificence is similar to that of 
the present of the white elephant which the king 
of Siam gives to those whom he intends to ruin; 
its meat, drink, and clothing (for they have to 
supply its trunk, of course) eat them out of house 
and home.’ Again: ‘There are some excellent 
persons who insist upon providing us with some 
specimens of their own particular qrindoms 
what they have themselves invented, concocted, 
or made captive to their own bow and spear; and 
which in nine cases out of ten, and independently 
of the obligation incurred, one would infinitely 
rather be without, Your friend the amateur 
author, for example, sends you a presentation copy 
of his first novel in three volumes. Now, what are 
you to do with that? Of course, if you are pre- 
pared to read it, I have nothing further to say; but 
suppose you shrink from proceeding to that dread 
extremity; you have in that case to sit down and 
write quickly that you have received his most 
thoughtful present, which will indeed be highly 


prized, and that you are “looking forward with 
the greatest eagerness” to its perusal. But if you 
think that will satisfy him, except for the moment, 
you are very much mistaken, He will be sure to 
inquire your opinion, sooner or later, about that 
immortal work—and then be on your guard ; for 
fatal to your friendship with him will be the 
moment when he elicits the truth, Above all 
things, cut the book—I mean, with the paper- 
knife—on the instant of its arrival ; no eulogy, 
however vague or skilful, will avail you if he dis- 
covers that this precaution has not been taken,’ 

Here is a sly piece of badinage: ‘If you live 
in Downshire, a do not know the ffiendells of 
ffiendell Court, you are unknown indeed; the 
circumstance of their name being spelt with two 
little fs, and pronounced Fendall, stamps it with 
a peculiar aristocracy. Radicals, indeed—persons 
who interest themselves in roots—assert that at 
one time there was no such thing as a capital in 
our alphabet, and that it was indicated by the 
duplication of the small letters. As intelligence 
increased, capitals were invented, and the last 

ersons to use them were of course the most 
illiterate ; so that the retention of the two small 
fs is not—intellectually speaking—a feather in the 
ffiendell cap, On the other hand, as a token of 
antiquity, it is invaluable. The possession of a 
name that nobody can pronounce without instruc- 
tion, is also obviously a great inheritance ; and in 
this case it was the more valuable, since there is 
no recording a fliendell of Downshire being dis- 
tinguished in any other way. The family had 
“flourished” for centuries, in the sense that an 
old tree is said to flourish, and like it, most of 
it was underground.’ 

The different systems of education existing in 
this country, and the tenacity with which their 
respective os adhere to them, afford Mr 
Payn more than one opportunity for indulging 
his peculiar vein. The system in vogue in the 
higher schools receives in the course of these 
pages more than one satiric touch, The owner 
of Mellington Hall, to which we have already 
alluded, had, among other things, in the sup- 
posititious 1979 in which he lived, a museum, 
through which he is conducting his visitors. 
‘Here, said he, ‘is a public schoolboy of the 
period, with a brass instrument beside him, whose 
use is uncertain ; some say it is a Jewish harp, 
played with the teeth ; but others are of opinion 
that from it was extracted that mysterious attribute 
called “the tone,” of which so much was heard 
and so little seen, and for which three or four 
great public schools had the patent. The posses- 
sion of it, for each boy, was valued at two hun- 
dred pounds a year, and is supposed (perha 
because Etonians always wore tall hats) to 
analogous to castoreum in the beaver. Let us 
remove the skull of this very gentlemanly youth, 
and see what was taught him for that money. 
The brain, you will remark, is in parallel lines, 
resulting from its almost exclusive application to 
Latin verse, which was performed mechanically 
by an instrument called a gradus. No allowance 
was made at any of those great seminaries for 
individual character; a boy of genius was made 
to grind at his Latin verses just as if he had been 
a fool; thus the great principle of that epoch, 
the repression of ideas, was maintained in its 
integrity,’ 
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Making allowance for the little touches of exag- 
geration that necessarily accompany such humo- 
rous methods of criticism, a great substratum of 
solid truth will be found to lie at the bottom of 
Mr Payn’s teaching. Much shrewdness of obser- 
vation and knowledge of the world is displayed 
in the course of the work; and while it cannot 
be said he always does his scolding in a laughing 
way, yet his seriousness never hardens into pure 
cynicism or causticity. The book is an admirable 
blending of entertainment and instruction, and 
his ‘wise saws’ and ‘modern instances’ go very 
squarely abreast, 


DOWN THE THAMES, 
A BANK HOLIDAY SKETCH. 


Tae second day of August in the year 1880 
dawned over the city of London as many a day in 
the same year had dawned before it—dark, wet, and 
miserable, The heavy black clouds, which, during 
the night had hovered like evil spirits over the 
silent streets, now hurried away seaward before 
the rising wind, stealing over the never-slumbering 
river, with its vast treasure of ships, barges, and 
boats. Let us try to depict the scene. 

With the first gleam of daylight, the ever-flow- 
ing river, gliding past lawns and terraces, and 
rushing past warehouses, comes upon a fleet of 
sore barges, which waiting its powerful aid 
to reach some distant wharf, are borne along in 
right good earnest, Flowing on, it meets others, 
trying their puny strength against its powerful 
stream ; and these, in mighty scorn, the river plays 
with, twisting them round, dashing them hel on 
against smaller craft and bridges; till at ength 
the wind comes to their assistance ; and so on past 
the hulls of many steamboats, which, strange to 
say, shew at this early hour signs of life and 
activity ; tossing the rowing-boats that ply hither 
and thither between ships and the shore, and flow- 
ing away past the Old Swan Pier, where again it 
finds the world already astir. 

Rushing swiftly through London Bridge, the 
down-going flood comes upon wharfs and ships 
decked out in bunting, and in its hurry and excite- 
ment is caught by the paddle-wheels of moving 
steamboats, is lashed and whirled about, being 
sent on its way broken up into eddies and waves 
of white froth, from which condition it hardly 
recovers, ere it meets the good old Ocean, to 
whom it tells all these extraordinary things, and 
whom it prevails upon to come part of the way 
back, to see what is going on. 

Now, one would naturally think that for its own 
honour, if not for the national honour, the river 
would endeavour to look its best upon such a day, 
and for that purpose obtain the favour and assist- 
ance of the weather; but evidently on this 
particular 2d August 1880, the river and the 
weather had been at loggerheads, and were neither 
of them at all inclined to make it up; so the 
sky continued to look black and gray by turns, 
and the river to flow as strongly and muddily as 
it possibly could, each Goubelens: thinking it 
would have it all its own way. 

But never were the elements so utterly mis- 
taken ; for no sooner did the holiday-maker intent 
upon a river excursion discover what sort of day it 
was, than he made up his mind that it would 
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eventually clear up; that if it did, he should be 
sorry he had not gone; and accordingly went, 
and speedily discovered that a few other people 
had made up their minds to do the same thing. 
And so from north and south, east and west, by 
train, by ’bus, or by foot, they stormed the Old 
Swan Pier in thousands, 

Down they came for the first boat, old and 
young — butchers and bakers, and candlestick- 
makers, costers, navvies, and ne’er-do- wells; 
wives of the above innumerable; babies of the 
above ditto ; pretty girls with sweethearts, prett 

irls without; stout old parties armed wit 

askets of provisions and huge umbrellas, pre- 
= to do and suffer all that the young people 

id, and more too; and every one in his or her 
Sunday best. Billycock hats, with floral decora- 
tions, check trousers in the latest East End cut, 
black coats with velvet collars, and the famous 
yellow handkerchief, were largely represented ; 
whilst the dirty black frock-coat, covering a dirty 
yellow waistcoat, which covered in its turn a very 
dirty shirt and collar, the latter article of attire 
being entirely hidden by the freaks of the neck- 
tie, which would get over the top. 

As to female costume, the variety was immense, 
if not charming, ranging downwards from the 
close-fitting Jersey, or the coloured hood, white 
hat, and red flowers, worn by Miss from the Post 
Office, to the East End lady’s loose stuff gown of 
green, red, or blue, and hat crowned by a majestic 
eather of the same colour as the dress. 

And so they came down to the Pier, like the 
celebrated waters at Lodore, laughing and chaffing, 
pushing and crushing, tumbling and stumbling ; 
mingling cool and collected with the dense mass 
surrounding the ticket-office, to be suddenly shot 
out again, hot and exhausted, by the eager 
crowd behind ; thence rushing wildly on to the 
first boat they see, no matter where it is going, 
utterly disregarding the shoutings of officials ; and 
then being deeply offended when they find out 
their mistake, At last they get off—some up the 
stream, some down, as fast as ever the boats can 
take them. At ten A.M. appears a saloon-boat, 
which, in spite of the numbers that have gone 
before, is soon crowded from end to end, and 
departs down the river, to the melodious strains 
produced by the combined efforts of a —_ a 
fiddle, a flute, and a violoncello, leaving a black 
surging mass still struggling on the Pier. 

Finding that the oliday-folk utterly scorn 
black looks, the weather determines they shall 
have another test, and those who choose to be 
defiant shall be made uncomfortable. Conse- 
quently, as the saloon-boat passes the Tower, the 
rain begins to fall in the form of a drizzle, which 
elicits a few remarks not complimentary to the 
weather, but of which no further notice is taken. 
The people talk and laugh, cheer the com- 
petitors in a sculling-match, comment on the 
strange appearance of three Dutch barges, with 
their been bows, large lee-boards, and generally 
quaint appearance ; note the name and build of 
every vessel they pass ; until, looking blacker than 
ever, the clouds pour down rain in right 
earnest, compelling the luckless ones who have 
neither waterproofs nor umbrellas to crowd in the 
after-part of the boat, under an awning, where they 
sit and stand, an immovable good-tempered mass ; 
or to retreat down below, where again, in spite of 
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oily smells, heat, and vibration, they succeed in 
keeping up their spirits by a plentiful supply of 
beer and an equal amount of noise. Those who, 
better prepared, or more hardily constituted, prefer 
to stay on deck, have one satisfaction in having 
it all to themselves; or, in looking at the view 
of flat shores, made more dreary through the 
rain ; of far-off hills looming like spectres in the 
mist; besides seeing life and activity on board 
craft of all descriptions, Now, a ship at anchor, 
with the crew aloft upon the yards, stowing the 
sails, which have been loosed to dry; presently, 
a brig or schooner, the captain of which, anxious 
to clear the Thames ere nightfall, is making all 
the sail upon her that he can; and flitting here 
and there upon the deck are seen the crew, in 
oilskins and big boots, hoisting a yard, or out 
upon the bowsprit loosing jibs; anon it is a 
barge, whose mainsail seems a bit the worse for 
wear, a hole some three feet square betokeni 
an accident or gale. And thus with every ben 
the river takes comes fresh variety, until as the 
steamer nears Gravesend, the weather, finding all 
its efforts to be miserable met by greater deter- 
mination to be jolly, relents somewhat ; the dark 
black clouds disperse, and leave but white ones, 
the rain ceases, and the sun makes a desperate 
effort to shine through the clouds. 

Once more the decks are crowded by an eager 
throng, gazing in admiration at the tall ships and 
graceful yachts which lie anchored in mid-stream, 
and surmising which of the distant piers the 
steamer will stop at, till their curiosity is satisfied ; 
and they troop ashore in hundreds, and amidst 
cheers and waving of handkerchiefs, she again 
moves off in the direction of Sheerness, 

The day is far advanced before she reaches 
Gravesend on her homeward trip; but it is still 
too early for most of the good. folk who thronged 
her decks in the morning, and so the homeward- 
bound party is neither too large nor too noisy. 
The weather is by no means set-fair, to judge 
from the manner in which it has rained at 
times ; but for a while it ceases, and the scene 
upon the river transcends any that has gone 
before it. Large ships with the rays of the setting 
sun tinging their clean white canvas with a golden 
glow, tack backwards and forwards across the 
stream ; even the lumbering collier, with black 
hull, patched and dirty sails, takes on a glow 
as she glides along under the afternoon sun; 
and so too the numberless barges, some laden 
far up the mast with hay and straw, others so 
deep in the water that it comes right over their 
lee bulwarks, and all with their dark-brown sails 
set to catch the breeze, each one forms a picture 
in itself. 

Far over the fields and marshes hang masses of 
black angry-looking clouds which threaten rain, 
and which do rain ; but only over the land, adding 
thereby to the glory of the scene; for the sun 
sinking red and fiery behind a mass of dense 
black clouds, casts its last beams upon the falling 
rain, making it appear like a rich and dreamy 
purple veil thrown over the distant hills, and 

ered by the silver-winding river which 
reflects only the bright sky above it. Sol 
departed, the world is left once more to the 
gathering darkness. The steamboat glides swiftly 
on its way, and lights in to twinkle on the 
water ; some of them the riding lights of ships or 


barges anchored in the stream, whilst every now 
and then the coloured lights of some moving vessel 
glide across the water. Passing quickly wharfs 
and warehouses, all dark and silent now, the far- 
off lights on London Bridge appear, and presentl 

assing under the arches, through which can sti 
be seen the dying twilight, the steamer stops; and 
to the strains of God Save the Queen, played upon 
a concertina, and sung by the united lungs of the 
passengers, the Bank Holiday Trip to Gravesend 
and back comes to a conclusion. 


ODD TESTS, 


Taste and try before you buy, is a very wise 
rule, if it could only be followed ; but in this world 
most things must be taken upon trust: infallible 
tests are as rare as infallible remedies, 

It was the custom among the Nestorian Chris- 
tians, immediately upon the conclusion of the 
marriage ceremony, to carry the newly-made wife 
to the house of her husband’s parents, and place 
an infant in her arms, and three sets of baby 
clothes before her. If she succeeded in dressing 
and undressing baby three times to the satisfaction 
of the critical matrons there assembled, well and 
good; but if she failed, she was sent to her old 
home again, to stay there, a wife and no wife, 
until able to face and pass a second trial. 

Sakti Kumara, the hero of a curious Hindu- 
stani story, preferred testing a damsel’s capability 
before tying the knot. Master of a prosperous 
and profitable business, he came to the conclu- 
sion that a wife was wanted to complete his hap- 
piness, and determined to go in search of one, 
Adopting the guise of a fortune-teller, and carrying 
some rice bound up in his cloth, he started on his 
travels, Whenever he encountered a girl that 

leased his eye, he asked her to cook his rice for 
fim. Some laughed at him, some reviled him, 
none seemed inclined to comply with his modest 
demand, and it seemed as if he would have to take 
his rice home uncooked. At last he reached 
Swira, where he beheld a beautiful girl, who, 
instead of ridiculing or abusing the strange 
traveller, relieved him of the rice, and bade him 
be rested. 

Then the kindly maiden set about preparing the 
rice. First, she steeped it in water, then dried it 
in the sun, and that accomplished, rubbed the 
grains gently on the ground, removing the awn 
without breaking the rice, Calling her nurse, 
she despatched that worthy to sell the bran, and 
with the proceeds purchase an earthen boiler, 
two platters, and some fuel. By the time this 
commission was executed, the rice had been 
brayed in a mortar, winnowed and washed, and 
was ready to be put in the boiler with five 
times its bulk of water. As soon as it had 
swollen sufficiently, the boiler was taken from 
the fire, the water cleared of the scum, and the 
boiler put back, and the rice constantly stirred 
by the pretty cook until she was satisfied it was 
properly done. 

By turning the boiler mouth downwards she 
extinguished the fire, and collecting the uncon- 
sumed fuel, despatched the old woman to convert 
it into butter, curds, oil, and tamarinds, This 
achieved, she told the enraptured Sakti Kumara 
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to g° and bathe, and not to omit rubbing himself 
with oil. 

Having obeyed orders, the wife-seeker was 
directed to seat himself upon a plank on the 
well-swept floor, on which were already laid a 
large plantain leaf and two platters. His charm- 
ing hostess then brought him water in a per- 
fumed jug, and administered two spoonfuls of 
well-seasoned rice and ghee, preparatory to serving 
up the remainder of the rice mixed with spices, 
curds, butter, and milk; of which Sakti Kumara 
ate his fill, and then indulged in a siesta with a 
mind at ease, knowing his quest was ended. 

As soon as he woke he asked the girl to become 
his wife, and she being willing, the necessary cere- 
mony was gone through without delay; and the 
supposed fortune-teller took his bride home, to 
astonish her as the Lord of Burleigh astonished 
his rustic love; but the Hindu lass was luckier 
than Tennyson’s heroine, for we are assured that 
she lived long to worship her husband as a god, 
to pay the most assiduous attention to his house- 
hold affairs, to superintend the regulation of the 
family coming in due course, and made her house 
such an abode of bliss, that Sakti Kumara was 
well repaid for the trouble he had taken to get a 
good wife, and tasted in his well-ordered home 
the joys of Paradise. 

Some people are never satisfied, however fortu- 
nate they may be. A nursemaid in the service 
of an English family in Russia, left her place to 
get married, but had not been long wedded ere 
she complained to the Natchalaish of the district 
in which she was domiciled, that her husband did 
not love her as he should do; and on the official 
inquiring how she knew it, replied: ‘ Because he 
never whips me.’ Doubtless the disappointed one 
meant what she said, but she might have changed 
her note had her desire been gratified ; like the 

oung wife suddenly bereaved of a rich old hus- 
d, who refused to believe her dear partner 
could be so cruel as to leave her, crying out: ‘He’s 
alive, doctor ; I’m sure he’s alive; tell me, don’t 
you think so?’ This piteous appeal the physician 
met by suggesting the application of a galvanic 
shock, and offering to apply the apparatus. ‘Oh, 
no, no!’ exclaimed the grief-stricken widow ; 
Shard as it is to bear my fate, I will have no 
experiments against the law of Nature; let him 
rest in peace !” 

When it is desirable to put any one to the test, 
there is nothing like doing so without warning. 
An actor fond of playing practical jokes at the 
expense of ‘utility’ men, heard that one of them 
—his particular aversion—had boasted that if any 
trick was played upon him he would turn the 
tables in a way that would astonish the actor. 
The latter, of course, resolved to test the boaster’s 
readiness on the first opportunity, He did not 
have to wait long for the chance, One night, when 
the house was crowded, the carpenters failed to get 
a set scene ready in time, and a ‘dead stick’ 
ensued, Knowing his man, the stage-manager 
entreated the joke-loving actor to go on and ‘gag’ 
for a few minutes, ‘Certainly, replied he; and 
seeing the utility man at the wing, he seized him 
by the wrist and, spite of resistance, dragged him 
to the centre of the stage, and said: ‘ Your sister, 
then, has been betrayed. ‘Tell me the story!’ 
The frightened fellow had no story to tell, to the 
crafty joker’s delight. Whether audience in 


front and the manager behind were equally 


pleased, the record saith not. 


In olden days the burgesses of Grimsby were 
wont to re which among them should be 
mayor, by a very odd process. Having chosen 
three of their number as eligible for the position, 
they blindfolded them, tied bunches of hay at their 
Seika and conducted them to the common pound 
where a calf awaited their coming. He whose 
bunch of hay was first eaten by the calf was 
pronounced most worthy of the mayoralty, and 
installed into office accordingly. 

William Thompson, the once famous Maori 
chief, adopted a shrewd method of deciding which 
of his two sons should succeed him. As they 
stood before him as he yy sick unto death, he 
suddenly addressed himself to the elder, saying : 
‘Shortland, take down that gun and shoot the 
white man standing outside the hut” The youth 
was about to obey the order, readily enough, when 
his brother intervened with : ‘Why should you 
kill the man? what harm has he done to us?’ 
Then said the old chief: ‘Yes, that is right. You 
have what is wanted—sense and discretion. You 
will take my place when I am gone.’ And so the 
succession was settled. 

When the American Colonel Elsworth wanted 
a chaplain for his Zouaves, he sent word to the 
applicants for the office to meet him at the Astor 
House at a certain hour. The room was full of 
aspirants to the chaplainship long before the 
appointed time. At last the clock struck the 
hour, and while it was striking, in walked another 
candidate. The colonel rose from his seat, held 
out his hand to the last comer, and said : ‘ You are 
my man ; I can depend upon you, for you come at 
the appointed time.’ 

The colonel’s reasoning was as inconsequential 
as that of the stage-carpenter whom Edmund Kean 
heard thus settle the pretensions of impersonators 
of Hamlet: ‘You may talk of Sealitien and 
Kemble and this new man,’ said the carpenter ; 
‘but give me Bannister’s Hamlet. He was always 
done twenty minutes sooner than any one of ’em!’ 
Self-interest is a sad warper of the judgment, and 
devises very strange tests, Going over the grave- 
yard of the ‘Old Meeting’ at Birmingham, with 
the clerk, Joshua Vernal asked him who was 
the greatest man lying buried there. ‘This is he,’ 
answered Mackay, pointing to a grave ; ‘I get five 
shillings a year to keep it in order’ ‘But what 
was he? what did he do?’ inquired the incredulous 
Joshua. ‘ Why,’ said the clerk, ‘he invented the 
holeing of thimbles!’ Vernal thereupon pointed 
to the grave of a distinguished scholar as being 
that of the greatest man there; but the clerk 
pooh-poohed the preposterous suggestion, saying : 
*No such thing; I only get a paltry shilling for 
that grave’ His test of greatness was a ow 
professional one, like that of the Norwich barber 
who confidentially told the Mayor he did not 
think much of ‘ this British Association ; nine out 
of ten of them don’t shave at all, and the others 
shave themselves.’ 

‘Humboldt,’ said a Middlesex militia-captain— 
‘Humboldt is an overrated man; there is very 
little in him, and he knows no more of geography 
than my terrier there. I met him once at the 
Russian Ambassador's at Paris, and put him to 
the proof. As long as he was talking of the 
Andes, and the Cordilleras, and places which 
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none but himself had ever heard of, he carried it 
all his own way; but the moment I put a straight- 
forward question to him, which any school-boy 
might have answered, he was floored. “Now, 
Baron,” said I, “can you tell me where Turnham 
Green is?” Upon my honour, he knew no more 
about it than I know about Jericho.’ The con- 
clusion was as inevitable as that drawn by the 
English carpenter working at the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion, who complained to a newspaper correspondent : 
‘Only fancy, sir, here’s Friday—two days after 
the race—and we don’t know what was second 
and third for the Derby yet; and they call this 
here country civilised !’ 

Mr Sala says that a blind man might tell the 
different denominations of Russian notes by using 
his nose to determine their value ; the rule being, 
the lower the value the ‘louder’ the smell. A 
hundred-rouble note will be redolent of patchouli, 
jockey-club, or some equally fashionable perfume ; 
while the single rouble-note usually reeks of 
tallow or coarse tobacco. 

An Englishman travelling in the East, not being 
quite satisfied with the appearance of the mare 
he rode, asked his Arab servant if he was sure 
she got her allowance. ‘O yes,’ he replied ; 
‘my countrymen often steal from one another, 
and rob their friends’ horses; but I can always find 
out if your mare has been cheated. I put seven 
or eight pebbles in with the barley, counting the 
number exactly. The mare never eats the pebbles ; 
and if any one steals from the barley, he is sure 
to take two or three pebbles with it. If I find 
the pebbles short in the morning, I have hard 
words, and they cannot tell how I know, and so 
they give up cheating her.’ 

A speaker at an American ‘convention,’ on 
being addressed by a gentleman as ‘Colonel,’ 
repudiated the military title, declaring he was 
not even a captain. ‘Don’t you live in Missouri ?’ 

ueried his new acquaintance. He owned he did 
live in Missouri, and in a house with chimneys. 
‘How many?’ was the next question. ‘Two,’ 
“Then I was right at first,’ exclaimed the inter- 
locutor. ‘You see, I’ve lived in Missouri, and 
know how it is. Over there, if a man has three 
chimneys on his house, he’s a general; if two, 
he’s a colonel ; if only one, he’s a major; and if 
he lives in a dug-out.and has no chimney, he’s a 
captain anyhow ; so I was right after all.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 


In a time of great educational activity like the 
present, it is not surprising to find agencies of 
various kinds springing into existence, and aiming, 
with more or less precision and success, at meeting 
specific needs, One of the most interesting of 

ese is the system of instruction known as 
‘Teaching by Correspondence,’ a subject which is 
not altogether new to our pages, and a system 
which we may remind our readers is intended to 
benefit those who live in remote parts of the 
country. Amongst other organisations of this 
kind is that under the management of the St 
George’s Hall Committee, Edinburgh. Correspon- 
dence classes were started in connection with 
this establishment in 1877, and we are told that 
the number of students has rapidly grown since, 
and now embraces several hundreds. far 
the most satisfactory criterion of success, how- 


ever, is found in the fact that for the last two 
— corresponding students of St George’s Hall 

ave taken, the first places in Honours at the 
University examinations, besides otherwise dis- 
tinguishing themselves. These results are due 
mainly, no doubt, to the enthusiasm of the 
students themselves; but they must partly be 
attributed to the efficiency of the method of 
instruction, The main points in an examination 
are accurate knowledge and skilful arrangement ; 
and students who take part in written examina- 
tions weekly or fortnightly, and have their mis- 
takes carefully corrected by competent tutors, are 
the more likely to stand a favourable chance at 
the University examinations. 

The number of subjects taught at St George’s 
Hall is yearly increasing, and now includes Eng- 
lish Literature, French, German, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Har- 
mony, Drawing and Painting. The last-men- 
tioned subject was commenced last session, and 
the class promises to be a popular and eminently 
successful one. 

From a prospectus which has just been issued 
by the Secretary, it “p ars that the Committee 
are at present considerably extending their scheme, 
and are to undertake the preparation of students 
for the L.A. of St Andrews, and similar examina- 
tions. The tutors for the new classes have been 
selected from the most distinguished Honours- 
men at the University. 

There can be no doubt that there is ample 
room for work of this kind, There are thousands 
of men and women in all parts of the country, 
who, although they were never inside the walls of 
a University, are as anxious to advance the culture 
of their own minds as the most earnest students. 
To these, a system like the St George’s Hall 
Correspondence Classes, might do incalculable 
good. Application may be made for further 
information to Miss Sarah Mair, 5 Chester Street, 
Edinburgh. 


SOCIETY SATIRES. 
THE LOCAL MAGNATE, 


He climbs the ladder towards the highest place 

With swift activity, if not with grace ; 

Then poised upon the topmost step, he finds 

It ticklish work to fight with all the winds 

Of opposition, that blow free and strong, 

And would lay bare his failings to the throng, 

But fling the gold out to the needy crowd, 

Nor do it secretly, but shout aloud, 

For gold shall gild the hollowness within, 

And hide away each loved and secret sin. 

Thus does the local magnate win his way ; 

And all ungrudging for his honours pay. 

He entertains (not unawares) the great, 

And is most loyal to the Queen’s Estate. 

He lays, on a ‘ foundation stone,’ the chance 

To ask a Prince to greet him with a glance ; 

Or finds an ‘opening’ of some civic hall 

A splendid opening for a royal call ; 

Then he receives a knighthood with surprise, 

Or sneers at honours which his lips despise ! 
H. W. 
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